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The, report s u liar izes a study t-o . detemine societal 
perceptions of the role of the public? schools in prcvidin-g 
aoral/ethical .educatio£* (M/E) . Group discussions were tape recorded 
of both junior high school teachers and parents of * junior high school 
students in Philadelphia,>HeKphis,^ Hinneapoiis, aiid Lo's Angeles.-^ 
v^Egsiilts indicated that both groups believe that the public 'schools 
unavoidably 'play a role in M/1 instruction since teachers (whether or 
not they seek it) are seen by students as role aodeJe. Eaph^si'S ifas 
placed on specialized training for H/E teachers and a general. 
familiarity with M/E prograis for all teachers. Host agreed that 
■ present efforts in «/E instructicn are i'nadeguate. Coixjeruing the 
^contest of M/E prog raffls, pa^rticipants generally believed. that 
consxderation for others should be taught and that £ociali2ation for 
participation in society should be a aajor objective.. There was 
general agrteiaent tha^ self-actualization should be an cutcoae of 
ttora i/et hi cal programs and that the content should he r el evajit to. 
student concerns. The &ost significant cpnclnsicn is that consensus 
•was found, on a wide number o.f B/E issues aaong the groups- T^e group 
fltoder-ator *s guide and a suaniary cf teacher and parent o pi si on s on 
individual guestipns are provided. (Author/KCj . 
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The HunMciizing Learifing .Program Is one of six programs of Research for Better Schools, Inc.. 
(RBS), a private nonp/ofit corporatiort founded in 1965 and currently funded by the National 
Institute of ,f EdufatiM The aim of RBS is .td restructure education, with emphasis on 
individualizf>ig and huij^nizing the learning process. 

The task of the HiAtianlzing Learning Program (HIP) is to close the gap between the skills 
presently taught by|bur school^ and the skills that children need for social, intellectual, and 
emotional growth. We te^ph chjldren to read words, but not how to* apply content; we teach 
them arithmetic, but nbti how jto solve problems;*we teach them to recite, but "not how to 
'communicate; we teich them to behave themselves, but not how to 6e. themselves. In an effort to 
redress this neglect HLP d^igi^s, builds, and disseminates skill-oriented curriculum materials 
teaching effective a ;tion in tH^ inlerperspnal, cognitive, and affective domains. The material 
'actively engage bpti- student 4nd teacher in the learning procesis. To date, efforts have focused on 
three types of adtivities; the development of a knowledge base, the development of curriculum 
content, and the deign artd production of instructional materials that can be used by teachers to 
achieve c'la^room.efffects in the three domains (see back cover for representative products.) 
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•Preface / • 

As a part of the institute for Survery Resear^'s/flSR) ongoing research on a wide variety of 
so<;ial issues, we were pleased to conduct for Research Better Schools. Inc. (R0S),'a 
group-intf'rview study of attitudes -/oward moral/ethical training programs in the public' 
schools. We believe the findings of the study provide unbiasecj^ndications of themes, affect, 
terminolojgy, and other aspects of the ways in which some parents and teachers of junior high 
school students view moral education. 

The present RBS summary is both accurate and clear, reflecting the salient pbiats sujbcinetly but 
without distortion. / 

• . - . . ■ ■ ■ • ■ •/ ' 

Richard B. Vanderv.^er 

■ ^ Institute for Survey Research 

Temple. University • 
Philadelphia, PA 19f22 



TEACHER Af*iD PARENT OPINION 
CONCERNiNG MORAL/EJHICAJL EDUCATiCM^ IN THE PL/BUC SCHOOLS: 
A REPORT OF AN INSTITUTE FOR SURVEY RESEARCH STUDY' 

hofas M. Sanders and joan D. Wallace 

Humanizing Learning Program . A 
Research for Better Schools, Inc, - 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ^ 

This report summarises one of two studies cpnducted to,determine societal perceptions of the 
role of the public'^schools 4n providing raoral/ethical eduaation (M/E).^ Both studies were 
init^ted in conefert with the early stage of development pf instructional materials designed to 
provide M/E/for junior high school students. Though the materials developers had been 
encouraged to begin their work pn the basis of many aeed indications in the press and, by 
sociological and psychological commentators, no strong mandate for public school M/E from 
those mo^r direct^ly involved in educating the young had been documented. 

The present Study an^ the previous one represent two different approaches to determining 
attitudes concerning the public schood's role in providing M/f. In the previous study, public 
school goal statements adopted by various State Departments of Education and by nationai 
teacher, school-administrator, school-parent, religious, and legal organizations were system- 
atically analyzed fbr their moral/ethical content. The content analysis of gubiicly available 
documents allows for an unobtrusive study of the issue of the public schools' role in providing 
M/E, as perceived by representative organizations most directly concerned with educating the 
young. , . 



'The present study was conducted in conjunction with the design of an instructional course in 
the m&rai/ethical domain. The course, S/^///s for Ethical Action, is Ijeing developed for junior 
high school students by the Humanizing Learning Program of Research for Better Schools, 
Jf\Q., Philadelphia, Pa., with financial support from the National'lnstitute of Education. The 
views expressed in this paper are those of the authors and -do not 'represent official positions 
of either Research for Better Schools or the National lnstitute of Education. ■ 

^The other study .has been reported in The Imponame and Desired Characteristics of 
Morh/Ethical Education in the Public Schools of the U.S.A.: A^ys^ematic Analysis of Recent 
Documents, by Nicholas M. Sanders and Marcia B. Klafter. Available from_ Research for Better 
Schools, Inc., Philadelphia^ Pa. » 




However, wjch 40 indirect approach has two limitations: (a) it does not allow for in-depth 
exploration of the issues-; and (b) if may represent -only official views, not necessarily the 
"firing-Hhe" views of those in direct educationil contact with the young. Thus, the study, 
reported here was conducted to add new dimensions to and supplement the previous study 
findings. , ' 

The present study used an open-ended interview procedure with two types of groups, juriior 
high school teachers and parents of junior high school students. Td eliminate the biases of the 
M/E materials-development staff from the- usually bias-sensitive interview procedure, the study 
was contracted to an independent agency experienced in sikvey procedures, the Institute for 
Survey Research (ISR) of Temple University in Philadelphia. This paper summarizes the ISR 
neporti^ ~ 

Methods 

The choice of method was intended to allow- for in-depth, open-ended exploration of the 
issues related to M/E in the public schoo^. Two potentially suitable techniques, individual 
interview and group discussion, were considered. The distinctive strength of the 
individual-interview procedure is the respondent's rndependence from social influence. 
However, in dealing , with questions that may in the real world require an exploration of issues 
with othejs and development of some consensus (such as the determination of the public 
school's role in M/E^, this independent view is less relevant (and less realistic) than the 
inteT«faange among persons with possibly differing views; Therefore, the group-discussion 
format was chosen as being a more appropriate methodology. 



Sample / 

The populations. of interest were defined as: (a) opinion-leader parents'of junior high school 
students, and (b) opinion-leader junior high school teachers of social studies and English. For 
overwhelming practical reasons, no attempt was made to obtain random samples of these 
populations. Instead, the following procedures were used: 

1, In each of four U.S. Census regions of the U.S.A./ a city was identified as havir^ at. 

least 10 junior, high schools. The cities chosen on this basis were Los Angeles, 
•< Memphis, Minneapolis, and Philadelphia. 

^Vanderveer, R.B. A Study of Teacher Parent Attitudes Toward MorallEthical Training 
Programs irj the Public- Schools. Temple University, Institute for Survey Research, Spring 
1975. . • • ' > ' 
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2. junior high schcx)ls within each city were dichotomized by ifKome level of the school 

■ * 

neighborhood in order to insure participation of respondents associated with schools 
from varied economic-ievel surroundings. Ranges of neighborhood average irK:ornes for 
the schools are shown in Table 1, 

Table 1 ^ . / 

Ra^nge of Average Income in School Neighborhoods 
' Represented in the Present Study 



City 


Income 


Low 


High 


Philadelphia 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
Los ^ngei«s 


$3,549 to $6,514 
$2,049,to $5,451 
$2,631^3 $7,045 
$3,626 to $5,235 


$7,227 to $13,929 
$8,158 to $13,150 
$9,196 to $14,115 
$6,918'to $14,318 



3, The principals of schools in each income-neighborhood groupir^ furnished the names 

of potential teacher and parent opinion leaders, 

♦ . ■ ' . ■ % 

\ . ■ " 

4, The potential participants were then contacted by an ISR staff member, who briefly 

described the* nature of the study and offered a $20 incentive for participation, A 
minimum of 8 and a maximum of 12 participants were sought for each group session 
(one for teachers and one for parents, in each city). In order to minimize jihances of 
an established influence relationship among group-^session memhers, only one 
participant for a given session was sought from a school. Also, for each session an 
attempt was made to balance the number of males and females and the number from ^ 
high- and low-income schools; in the teacher sessions a balance was sought in the. 
number of social studies and English teacher participants. Table 2 summarizes the result- 
ing composition of the groups. 

Procedures 

■* . ■ ' • 

The first two group sessions were held in Philadelphia in I SR^ offices. Each discussion was 

tape-recorded, and the tapes were reviewed by appropriate RBS staff members before further 
.groups were convened. 

All other group sessions were conducted In the conference rooms of centrally located hotels in 
the selected cities. In each city, parent and teacher groups were conducted on consecutive 
evenings, with each group session lasting approximately 2 hqiirs. 



Table 2) 

Composition of Discussant Groups 



Characteristics 







Sex 


/ Income level . 


Subject taught 


city 


n 


.M ■ 


F 


High 


Low 


English 


Social studies 


Teachers 


Philadelphia , 


9 


7 


' 2 


4 


5 


5 

, ^ 


■ 4 ' 


Memphis 


. 10 


4 


6 


'4, 


6 


5 


5 


Minneapolis 


7 


5 


2 


3 


4' 






Lo# Angeles 


13 


7 • 


6 


7 


6 




6 



Parents 



Philadelphia 


9- 


0 


9 


6 


3 






Memphis 


9 


5 


4 




4 


■f 




^ Minneapolis 




6 


6 
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_i, . 


Los Angeles 


i 


4 


■4 


■ - 4 


4 







^3 teachers taught both lEnglish and social studies and are included in both totals. 

* 

A Group. Moderator's Guide (see Appendix 1) was used by Dc. R.B. Vanderveer and Mr. A. -. 
Hont/, each of whom conciucted four groups. 

Individual Group Analyses . 

in order to reduce the discussions to a useable format, the tape recocding of eafh group ^iession 
was submitted to a multistep analysis procedure. First, each tape was reviewed independently 
by at least two ISR Study Direction . Department Staff members, with a total of five staff 
members participating tf|'tKls process..- Information gathered from the tapes was organized ^ 
under the topical headings of the Group Moderator's Guide in order to present findings in a 
consistent order and format. The reviewers then combined their separate reviews into a 
description of each tape'. I,f discrepancies in substance or interpretation of the tape.reeordings 
occurred, the portions of the 'tapes in question were again i^viewed.. 

Several aspects of th-is process should be noted. First, although sajnpiing was carried out so as 
to maximize demographic variability, limited sample size, as welfas the use of audio (rather 
than video) taping, precluded analysis by demographic status. 
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Second, the study results are necessarily more qualitative than quantitative in nature. Every 
effort was made to incorporate in the report such subjective criteria as spontaneity and length 
of discussion, number of persons addressing a point, activity level of the discussion, etc. When 
consensus on an issue was not qbtaifted, the report presents both the majonty opinio'h and 
specific comments of dissenters. 

' '* ■' 

Summaries 

Following the above -procedures, separate overall analyses were prepared for the teachers' and 
parents' groups. This step was carried out in a series of meetings involving all staff members 
who had reviewed the individual tapes. In preparing these siJmmaries, ^phasis was placed on 
those ^nts which were agreed upotr by the majority of the respor\dents in each group- 
Significant dissenting viewpoints, which were expressed across several groups, were also 
included. . * 



Findings 

^ ... 
This section summarizes the results presented in the report by Richard, Vandcrveer for l^R^Jhe 
prescat authors have endeavored to abstract the ISR study results and reorganize their presenta- 
tion so as to make them more immediately usefuL while retaining the substance of the ISR re- 
port. Study findings are summarized for the teacher and parent groups according to a topic 
organization derived from the Group Moderator's Guide {set Appendix 1), More detailed break-- 
downs of responses by city are presented ia table form in Appendices 2 and 3, for teachers and 
parent^, respectively. 

%. . ■ 

Definition of '^MoraP' and '^Tthical " . 

Teachers. Regardless of geographic area, most teachers agreed that: (a) these terms primarily 
connate the ways in which a person relates to himself and to mankind; (b) concepts of '*right" 
and *Vrong'' are brought to mind by these terms; (c) judgment is a basic component of mora} 
and ethical behavior; (d) morals are more related to one's culture and immediate environment, 
while ethics are more universal; and (e) the distinctions between these terms are of relatively 
low salience in considering M/E. 

Parents. In general, ''right" vs. *'wrong" was the most frequently mentioned concept in 
discussing these terms. Most parents indicated that ''moral" and ''ethical^' relate to the ways 



people behave toward one -another. Severai parents feit that "moral" indicates behavior 
.appj^opriate to the inimediate environment, while "ethical" conno^^s more universal stamlards 
of "right" and "wrong." Others felt that the two terms are interchangeable. ' ^ 

Role <j f Schools in M/E . ' - 

~~ "• . 

<< .1 
Teachers. TJhere was almost, unanimous agreement that teachers serve, erther directly or 

indirectly, .as rofe models of moral behavior, with divided and, in .one case, shifting opinion as 

to whether M/E is a proper schooJ responsibility. 

Parents. A large majority in each group supported the public schoqls playing a role In M/E., 
Most agreed that teachers serve as role models of moral behavior, 'Snd that their classroom 
Vvibrations" are currently the major (inf ormal)" comp^onent of moral training, the small 
minority (3 of 38) who opposed schools providing M/E felt that the home and religious 
organizations should assume the major re^onsibility and that schools should be limited to 
teaching basic academic skills. ' 

'* ■ • ' 

Role of junior High Schools iti M/E" : ' ^ 

• ' ' ' 

Teachers. All of the groups, in- general^ expressed the opinion that junior high schools should 

play some role in the M/E process and that junior high school curricula should prepare 

students for adult life. Opinion was divided concerning the optimal time to introduce M/E, 

with almost an equal split between those favoring junior hi^h age and tjl^se considering It too 

late or too circumscribed-^s to time. , - 

• '■ . 

Parents: Two main points of view were expressed. First, slightly more than half the parents 
indicated that junior high school is too late to initiate M/E and favored its introduction in 
elementary school (though severai felt "better late than npver"). Others felt that junior high 
school is the ideal time for M/E, since students are^changing psychologically' afid physically 
and thus ^re open to new ideas and need moral guidance. 

m 

Role of Interaction of Ju nior High School with Home and Social Institutions 

* - 

* Teachers. There was ^heavy agreement across the board that , there is. tittle or no interaction 
between a junior high school and students' homes or social organizations (with some 
suggesting that "the street" is -a more relevant^ .interaction factor). It was almost unanimously 
felt that the home and social institutions have defaulted in their M/E responsibilities, creating 
a vacuum which schools and teachers perforce.must fill. - 

^- -6- ^ . ■ 
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Parents. While most agreed that, ideally, there should be interaction between the home and the 
school, a Urge majority felt that such interaction does not exist and thai the school must 
assume the major burden of M/E, Respondents in all four cities advocated increased 
interaction between home and school, maintaining that this would strengthen M/E in the 
schools. * I 

M/E in General or Special Curriculum? ' . . , . 



Teachers. Responses to this issue were conflicting. Respondents in Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles indicated that M/E should be taught as a component of existing courses, whereas 
teachers in Memphis and Minneapolis favored specific M/E classes. Overall, how'ever, this 
distinction was of relatively low importance. 

Parents, Most parents concurred that M/E should be taught in both general curricula and 
specific courses. The points were made that tne entire school staff should be aware of, and 
participate to some jdegree in, an M/fe program arid that M/E teachers should receive special 
.training. Those Philadelphia and Los Angeles parents who favored a special time allotment for 
M/E emphasized the desifability.,of conducting the program on a regular, ongorng basis. 

Awareness of and Attitude Toward Existing M/E Curricula ^ ■ 

Teachers. In general, teachers indicated that a minimal amount of M/E training is currently 
conducted in their schools. They evaluated the materials as insufficient, chiefly because of 
their limiied scope. ^ » ' 

' '. ■ ' 

Parents . Most parents indicated that some M/E' is currently included in health, hygiene, or 
family-living courses. Alt parents favoring M/E in tKe schools felt that present M/E efforts are 
inadequate. , 

What Val ues (if any J Should be Learned 

Teachers. Overall, the groups felt that exploration of self and consideration for others are the 
two major values th*at should be learned. *. 

Parents. Self-respect and consideration for others (including racial toleranc-e and respect for 
others' property) were most often mewtioned as being of primary importance. Honesty was 
also suggested by two separate groups. ^ - . 



Appropriate Source o t the Values Involved, in Schooi instruction * ' ^ \. 

' . ' ' - ' - - - _ ; m * 

Teachers, Most of th«^ teachers a^p^ that studertts should a source of values Jr> aay public 
school program and that teachers should he(p students to ieam . about valuesv' A^number' of 
respondents "across the country (ilthou^h chiefly in Philadeiphia) agreed that leachere (Hke.it 
or not) would always serve as role models through their behavior in the classroom. The use of. 
ancillary materials to. accompany this modeling role was genc^raUy perceived as legitimate. 

Parents. A majorify indicated that both exog^ous and endogenbus sourcesr.of "values are 

^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ' * ■ . '■'■-«' 

appropriiite: te4chers> materials, peers, and the Students thenis^^ 
Self-Actualization vs. Socialization As Primary Goal of M/E '• • 

Teachers. The opinions were mixed. Most teachers felt thai these two goals, for all practical 
purposes, are bound together and cannot be viewed^ as discrete objectives. Memphis and 
Minneapolis respondents emphasized a balance of self-actualization aod socialization, with 
younger and female respondents maintaining that self-actualization should be a primary goaf, 
while older and male respondents maintained that socialization -is morje imporant. Some of 
the Philad.elphia group- favored self-actualization as the primary goal, although the emphasis 
was on a crisis, projWem-solving orientation. Los Angeles respondents favored socialization, 
though agreeirig that a combination would be desirable. " ^ 

Parents, In general, the resp'orklenfs considered both self-actua)i|ation and sociaiizatiop as 
desirable M/E goals. The Memphis and Philadelphia groups named socialization as the priority 
goal, white the. ijps Angeles and Minneapolis groups felt that the goal of self-actualization 

should take chfO:iiQ)6gicatprecedence over socializat^^ . ' 

. ■ • ■ - x . . . ■ ■ • . 

. ^ ' . ■ ' 

Evaluation Criteria ^ 

Teachers. The teachers were' approximately evenly divided on .thi^ issue*. 'Some said they would 
be satisfied with M/E If it improved student understanding of moral behavior, while others. felt 
that measurable changes in student behavior should be the major criterion of M/E effectiveness. 

■ ^ ■■■■ v . ' 

Parents. Overall, both increased understanding and behavioral change we>e viewed as concerns, 
with the respondents approximately equally divided as to which goal should ta1<e precedence. 



r 



\ . « 



■ ^ 



ReUtedness of Conteat to Age-Group Taught 

Teachers. The cespondenfts agreed un^hiraousiy that student-reJeva 
M/E characteristic. 



1- 

rx^ shCHild be a pr 



primary 



Parents. There was unanimiy th^t all rijaterials and concepts showld be student-relevant. • . 
Seif-Reveallng Nature o f Some M/E-Related Methodologies ' • 

Teachers. Most resp'ond'enjts felt that students should, not be f6rced to reveal'their feelings or 
values. Voluntary setf-reveiation was considered desirable. • 

Parents. Although most parents felt that students would not object t6 revealing \heir feelings, 
the Minneapolis group opposed even optional self H-evelation, 



What To Avoid in M/E 
Tw — — — 



Teachers. 



Mosx^ 



f the respondents indicated that students should not be forced to reveal their 



feelings. A majority also commented that M/E should be flexible, avpid "hard and fast" rules, 
and teach students to analyze situations and use reasoning to determine appropriate behavior. 
Regional differences and shifting standards werl cited*^ as problems. Several respondents 
believed that the junior high age group might lac Ic the reading and cognitive abilities to''tenefit 
frpm highly complex materials. - 

Parents. Some respondents maintained that ituderUs should , not be forced to reveal their 
values or their feelings. Others re^m mended excluding religion-' 



- Summary Overview ■■' , ' 

IrTthe present study the opinions of teachers and parents of junior high school s^dents were 
sought in order to an^yze and classify their perceptions regarding the appropriate role of the 
junior high school in M/E. Thcjugh opinions' expressed in the' eight discussion sessions differed 
at times, strong agreement among session participants - .both parents and teachers - occurred 
in most substant^e areas. v 
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Each session beg^>iwith a discussion the meaning Of, distinction between^the terms mortif 
and ethical (see Group Moderators Guide, Append!^ 1). Ail agreed that fh^e terms g^nerlffy 
referred to "right" and "wrong" behavior in relationship to others. The distinction between the 
terms was. not- se«n as -a salient isspe. " 

It was universalJy conceded that ihe public school unavoidably plays a role in M/E; since 
- teachers (whether or not |hey seek it) are seen by students asjote mc*lels. !n addition, there 
was consensus that the -homi and religious groups have, in effect, defaulted on their 
responsibility to provide M/E.. AH parent groups advocated sonie type of partnership between 
home ^nd school to strengthen school M/E programs; however, both parents and teachers were 
pessimistic that such interaction could be achieved. -Emphasis was placed on specialized 
training ^or M/E teachers and a general familiarity of M/E prc^rams for all teachers in* school 
providing M/E. It was further, felt that M/E content should be taught as either a special 
curriculum or as a clearly designated part of traditional subjects in order to insure its inclusion 
in the school program. Finally^ though all participants were aware of school courses that touch 
on M/E to varyjrtg extents, it was-generally agreed that these efforts are inadequate. 

With regard to the^tontent of M/E programs, it was generally felt that M/E should focus on 
prosocial themes: (a) the value of consideration for others should be taught, and (b) 
socialiiation for participation in society should be a major objective. , 

Other issues, not seen as contradictory to the above themes, concerned the involvement of the 
students, ^ere was ger\eral agreemenjL that increased self-actualization and self-respect should 
be outcomes of M/E; there was unanimous consensus that the content of M/E should be made 
relevant to student concerns; and last, thefe^.was strong emphasis on encouraging students to 
express their values, although forced student Self-revelation was generally opposed. 

There was strong opposition to M/E stipulating generalized, inflexible rules for moral/ethical 
behavior (or all persons under all circumstances. Nonetheless, most participants^ere hopeful 
that M/E in the schools would lead to increased moral behavior, though some felt that changes 
in thinking and attitudes (as opposed to behavioral change) were all that could be expected. 

't 

y ■ • ■ ■ . 

■ « ■ ■ ... 

The implications of the findirigs for developers of M/E programs and materials are several. At 
the least, |heir efforts will be seen as possibly filling a gap in the public school pfogram. 
Programs and materrats that allow for considerable ^udent in«)lvement and avoid rigid 
prescriptions promise to be more popular. Pefhaps the most significant cone lusten is that 
marked consents was found on a wide number of M/E issues among groups which were 
diverse in both thek relationship to students and their geographical setting. . • 
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Introduction (5 minutes) 'A* 

A. Identify fSR and RBS % 

B. Purposie of this study , j 
1. across the couirtry - in 4 cities 

, 2, interviewing parents and teachers of junior high school students 

C. Anonytjiity and importarKe of each person's comments 

♦ 

Definition of important terms by group (5 minutes) 

A. Moral ' 

B. Ethical 



III. / Participants' perceptions of roles in moral and ethical education (15 minutes) 
Role of schools in general 



A. 
B. 

C. 



D. 



Role of junior high schools in particular 
Interaction of junior high with: 
1. 

2 r 

3. othef^institutions (specif y_: 



home 

religious organizations 
oth&f^institutions (specif y_ 



Tap dya/amics of 4he above points (the doe^ vs. should) ' v , ^ 

Moral education rote*of junior high school through general educational program, 
etc., vs. special curriculum ' ' ' / • 

Aware of any present moral education curricula? If^so: - 

1. ' what type? 

2. how adequate? . ' 



IV. . Primary values in and purposes of. moral edycation (15 minutes) 
A.^ What values (if any) should be learned? 
i; value life and well-being of others? 

2. -justice? 

3. helpfulness, courage, generosity? 
' 4. self-respect? 

5., openness? 
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Appendix 1 (continued) ' 

B. Which are seen as appropriate sources uf values? 
* t . students? 

2/ teachers/materiai^r' 

C. Primary rationale for . moral education in the schools; self-actualUation or 

socializat^»a^ , V- 



v. linking the relative importance of: (10 minutes} 

- A. Develtipment Qf specifk values ^ 

B. Development of moral reasoning * ' ■ . \, 

< ; C. Development of consideration for others 
, i D. Development oif skills for acting on one's own values 
.i E. Clarification of own values ~ ■ 



Vi?| Evaluation of various moral education methodologies (45 minutes! , 

" A. How would partfcipants teach morals for junior high school students? V V 

B. * fiead book on historical figure, write paper on |is/her values, receive value 
feedback summary from, teacher (Lincoln, Alger, guy down the street)? 

1. yhO would be appropriate figures (past? present?) * . 

2. who'^would be inappropriate figures (past? present?) negative examples? 

C. Moral discussions - e.g.. wife dying from illness, should he steal medicine? (focus 
discussion on decision-making process) ; ; • . , 

D. Role-playing - e.g., take roles of teachers and principal evaluating request for. an 
additional school dance (learn how other side views issue) 

E. " -Skill Develop;ment . ' ' ^ ' ■ \ - . T 

1. select most important value (e.g.^ friendship) 4. v 

2. decide how , to put it into action (e.g., make . friend by helping new 

classmat? study) . 

3. ^ evaluate action (e.g., influence on own values, compromise of other values^ 

effects on others) - .. 

F. " Exploring values " . 

1. ^corSpletc sentences (e.g.,' "If I could have three wishes, I'd. ._.") 

2, present and discuss (can pass if desired) 
q. Summary - which of these -methods best? Why? 
H. Better ways to do it? 



i- V 
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Appcftdrx 1 (continued) 



Vlf. Perctfived reiative tmpf)rtance of mora! aod ethical education in comparison with olhi^r 
goats of the iunior high cut ricuium (20 minuses) . ' 

A. ^'-Have participants rank the foHowing educational goals (using large-card son) and 

give reasons for ranking: 
• " 1, 'mathematics skills - • , / 

2. knowledge of the physical world ; v ' • ' 

3. knowledge of tfHJ history of society * . * 
English lar^uage skills .* ' ^ ' ' 

;5. consumer education 
6. health education ^ 
• 7, music and art \ • 

• 8. moral edtication , 

B. What percentage of iime of an average junior high school day should be devoted 
to moral education? 



Vlil. What would people tend to object to in moral education? What should be avoided? (10 
minutes) . 
A. religion? - . 

politics? 
race? 

self-revelation of values? ' ^ . u 

discussion of home life? * ' 

sexual values? 



8. 
C. 
D. 
E. 

f: 



IX. If 'you were'on the executive bo^d'at RBS, decide-if you would invest time and money 
in developing a moral and ethical education package (10 minutes). ■ 
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Suimmn^crf Tc^i^iief Optni(Hi on Morai/Ethlcai£d^cat^on (M/E) 



' (This ubic pra;<^t$ trends, m}t dear maicNrity opintcMi unl<9$ so stated) 







Menf^rfiis 


Minneapoiis , 


Los Angeies ^ 


. ' — — ^ — ^ — -r- 

Ocfiniuon of ^o/a/ anU 

■ ' \ . ^ 


' • No os^r^ii agreement as 
to distinction, between 
- tef rns / " 

• ^th teems relate to 
treatm^pit of-otherv a|)d 

■ self .-;. - * ■ : - 

• Both terms relate to re* 
ti^ous Concepts 

• Distirvcticn between 1 
terms of low ieace 


• 4fp/t2/s/ arepatf^entalty ^ v 
(informally} mstilfcd^ 
f>ertaih toT^nesty, con- 

- siiteration |or othyers 

• Ethics taught; per- 
tain t^'the norm, what 
is acceptable to the 
majority 

' ■ ■■ ^' ,■ 


— : — — T. — ' — ^ ' ' 

• •No over^l agreement as 

to distinction between 
terms - $ ' 

• Some opinion that 
morais are culturally 
dependent»fr/;/c5 uni- 
versal 


• iWor^ ctHinotcs iudg- 

mchts; er/r/cs is a more 

absdute tern* 
* 

• Moral subtopics: right ' 
and wrongs standards * 

^ % 


Rak of schcx)is ih M/E 
* 


# Doubt expressed that 
schools should do this ; 
properly a parental ' * 
responsibility 

• However, teachers impart 
values simply by student 
exposure to thimi 


• Opinion divided, although 
most feit school role 
appropriate 

• Teacfiers should assist 
students in devef<^ing 
their^wn attitudes; pre^ 
pare them to five in real 
world 

• Problem of feasible ap'^ 
proaches to M/E 


• initial oppc^ition to 

\ sg*1o5h^ (notfeasibje; 
(k>o fate, dan^r ©f im- 
^ition of values, con^ 
fusing to students) \ < 

• After discussion of possi- 
bfe goals and instruc* 
tional approaches, con- . 
sensus that M/E worthy 
and possibly attainable 
goal 


^ Schools must undertake 
;,M/E to combat national 
n^oral laxity, abdication 
of parental and ihstitu- 
tiima{ re^onsibilfty in 
this area 

• Prot)lem of identifying 
societal values in view of 

. currently gifting 
standards 


Kbie of jr, high schools in 
M/E 


• jr. high should prepare 
students foi^life 

• Resistance to formal 
M/E.program; favored 

;^ role models, good 
interpersonat; rela- 
tipn^ips 


• Opinion equally divided 
as to whether jr, high 
the. ideal tinv or too 

late. : ■ * 

- 19 


• M/E appropriate to* 
, but should not be re* 
stricted to, jr. hi^ age 

r ' - ' .... \ 


^'itaiority perceived a role 

• pinion divide as to 
whether jr. high too late 

. Of prime - 

■ ■ ■ ' ^- ■ — ■■■■ ^ — 



Appeo^x 2 (continued) 





Phiiadeiphia ' 


Memphis . 


. Minneapoiis 


Los ^geles 


Rate of interaction of jr. 
high schbd with hoo^ and 
other ^ochii instiiuticMiis 

' " 


• |r. high isoiated from 
home and institutions, 
both of which were seen 
& abdicating their pre- 
vious M/E functions 


Ji jr. high has had to fill the 
v^uum created fay hon« 
and institutions^dbdicat- 
. ing their M/E responsi- 
bilities . - 

• Busing contributes to 

Wtnrtir&icK'ifKi c<**hfV^f-» 

community interaction 


Home and institutions 
are leaving M/E rcsponsi- 
ability to the schools 

. ■' *■ 


# Home and institutions are 
defaulting in M/E; there- 
fore schools must carry 
mjjcw burden 


M/E in general or special 
curriculurr)? 

• 


• Regular curriculum 

' • Favored open discussion, 
with students free to not 
participate and to select 
teachers 


• Special curriculum 

• Favored deemphasiz- 
ing materials; focus on 
student 


• Special curriculum 


• General curriculum: M/E 
should dovetail with 
existing courses (s^rve as 
common thread in, for 
instance, history^ English) 

0 Issue of low salience 


Awarehess of and i^ttitude 
toward existing M/E 
curricula ' 


• Awareness: famiiy living, 
hygiene, (Jthnic- 
undei;standing courses 

• /tn/r^e; generally ncg- 
ative (inadequate guide- 
lines, lack of tsacfter 
sponta'neity and student- 
relevance) 


• Awareness: values sec- 
tion in English literature 
book; sparse M/E in 
health classes; one ex- 
perimental program 

• Attitude: negative (in-*' 
actequate) 


Awareness: virtually 
none (one respondent * 
* only) 

• Attitude: negative (too . 
advanced, impositicH) of 
values, inflexible) 


• Awareness: sifT\uiation 
packages and values- 
clarification kits ^ 

• Attitude: relatively 
positive (though mate- 
rials too limited in 
scope) 


What values (if any) should 
be learned? 

*. t» . 

i 


• Understanding, progres- 
sively, of self, groups, 

^ institutions, society 

• Tolerance . ^ 


A 

• Self-worth 

• Senie of belonging 

• Respect and considera- ^ 

, tion for others 

■ ■ f' ' 

• Honesty 

• Compassion 


: 

• Cdftsideration.for others 

• .Values clarification 

J , /I ■ 


• Broad scope favored 

• Overall goal: consictera- , 
tion for self and others 

• Problem of dcmo^aphic 
variability of student 
body, leading to differing 

4. ^aluc priorities 

. ^ A_ . ^ ^ . 



« 
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Appendix 2 (continue) 








PtiUadetphia- 




Minneapolis 


. . Los Angeles 


Appropriate source of the 
values invdv^d in sdiooi 
instruction * 

i ' ■ ■ '. , . J 


• Teachers primary source 
(as of>pQi»ed to rigid rnate- 
rials) ; teachers must be 
accessible to students 

• Expose students to 
-nrajority orientation of 

' middies^ass vaiues 


• Students proper source 
of their own values 

• .Deliberate or uncon- 
scious fransmissiorf of 
teachers* values 

• Stories; contemporary 
notable Figures 


, Students 

• Teachers 

• 'Materials 

• Historical/contemporary 
figures exhibiting specific 

1| values 

/ ' ■ f 


• Notsalient: combiriation 
of student value ciarifica* 
tion and incorporation 
of new values 
♦ 

« ■ 


Setf actuaiization vs. 
sociaUiation as primary ♦ 
goal of M/E 


k— . ■ " . 'f ' 

* No strong preference*^ al: . 
though some advocacy 
tor self-actualization 

• M/E perceived as 
probtem-soiving, crisis- 
oriented program 


• A balance of both 


• A balance of both, since 
perceived to t)e,in' 
separable 


• Socialization more im- 
portant, although a' com- 
bination desirable 


Evaluation criteria ^ , ; 

; # • , 


• Attitude change, not 
immediate changes iru 
observable behavior 


• Measurable change, in 
' observable behavior- 


• increased understanding 
of mortal behavior com- 
bined with behavioral 
change 


• Opinion equally divided 
between measurable be- 
havioral change and 
"intuited** change 
. ' ' ' ' '-- ■' 


Rdatedncss of content, 
to agc-grbup taught ^ 


• Yes,' unanimous 


• Yes (peer-level role- 
playing, figures relevant 
to students* lives), un- 
animous 


• YeSj unanimous 


• Yes (appropriate in 
iafi^uage, subcuJ^ture 
values, current events) , 
unanimous 


Self-rcvealing nature of 
' sofni: M/E-f elated 
methodoiogies- 


• Negative to forced self- 
revelation, 

• Voluntary self-revelation 
desirable 


• Desirable but difficult 
at jr. high ige 

■ »■ 


• Ne^tive to forced self 
revelation 


• Negative to forced self- 
revetation 
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Appendix 2 (con tinuec}) 





PhUadeiphia 




— — . * 

Mfnneapi>iU 


tos Angeles 


'Wnat to avoid in M/L 
• • 


• Forced ^if-revelatioii 
(thoiigh voluntary self- . 
reveUtion accepufale) 

• Reading-and-writin^i 
exercises 


• Imposition of values 

• Presentation of mofaliiy 

• as fixed set of rules (vs. 
ongoing decision* 

, making process) 

.. . f . * 

• Teaching specific values 


• Forced seif -revelation 

• Rdie-playing unless 
student not required to 
participate 

• Inexperienced teacher 
leading mtx^at discussion 

• Materials not adapted to 
variabies, e.g., students* 
achievement level ^ 


- — ^ v_ ' ' 

• ^No particular proscrip- 
tions 

• Disregard f<^ locaJ-area 
sensitivities . 

• Role-playing (simulation 
preferred) 
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Appemlix 3 

Sumnwy of Parent Opinion on Ntoral/Ethical Ecfacation (M/E^ 



(This ubie presents tro^, not clc^ir majortty opUison uidess so stated) 





r - 

PKOaddphia 


Memphis.' 


Minneapolis 


^ Lo^ Angelas 


Definition of mora}, and 
€thicai 

9 

#■ . 


• M/E defined as teaching 
difference between right 
andlwron^; process of 
value)i clarifieaticHi; 
teaching what society 
expects; teaching respect 
for sdf and others 

• No distinction drawn 
between tcf ms 


• Moral cc^notes mutual 
guidarice of people * 

• Moral values unique to 
each individual, diough 
age levd may affect ^ 
one's values order 

• Ethics associated with 
written and unwritten 
laws 


• No agreement^as to dis- 
tinction between terms 

f Secular and spiritual 
connotations diseased 
but Cinresoived 


• Terms seen as in- 
separable 

• Both terms imply: con- » 
sideration of right and 
wrongxonduct, sense of 
responsibility, relation- 

. ship to past experience 


Role of schools in M/E 


• Teachers impart values 
simply by student ex- 
posure to them 

• Majority favored school 
roie in M/E, partly be- 
cause of default of horn? 

' in ^is respect 

. • Need for teacher train- , 
ing TOT rvi/t: ' 


• Teachers impart values 
simpiy by student ex-- 
posure to them 

• Favored M/E in school 
as both formal program 
and adjunct to tradi- 
tional courses 

• Minwity opinion that 
m/t should be function 
of the home 


• Positive • 


• Positive 

• M/E overdue 


Roie of jr. hijjh schools in 
M/E ■ 

' V ■ 


• Opinion divided as to 
whether jr. high the 
proper age or too i ate ' 


• General feeling that jr, 
high too late, though 
' better than never 

23 


• Opinion divided: 
jr. high too late; 
jr. high optimum time; 
jr. high stL^ents too 
immature 


• ^Jr. high too i ate; 
M/E should begin in 
grade school 
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AppeiKiix 3 (continued) 





Phitakfelphta 




. . Minn^pdis 


r Los Angeles 


Roic of interactipn ot jr. 
high schod with hoi^ie. 

and other social institutions 

t- ■ >• 

.% ■ 


• M/E should come from 
both home and school, 
although home, does not 
always provide it 

• Some parents couid 
^benefit frcmi M/E 

t 


• Ideally, M/E ^ou{d be 
tiught at home • 

• Schooi M/t needs home 
M/E reinforcetfient 

• Home often if default 
in this arfea 

• Influence of peer pres- 
sure must be taken' into 
account 


' • Considerable ?hteraction 
necessary for successful 
M/E 


• Schocrfs must piay 
major rote in M/E due to 
def^U of home {al- . 
jthou^ home M/r ^ ♦ 
would bp preferable) . 

• Favored involving parents 
in'M/E 

• Some opinion that 
schocJs cannot adequate- 
ly fill M/E role forfeiti^d 
by home, church, etc. 

• Clergy should be more . 
active in schools 


M/E in general or special 
curriculum? 


• Special time set aside on 
a regular basis for M/E, 
either in ext^t or new 
courses 

• Train entire school staff 
in M/E (thou^ only 

/ some will actively teach 
it^, so all teacher* are 
aware of con tenrand 
can reinforce it 


• Special curncuium (in 
addition to informal 
tcacher-modei role) 


• Both special and regular 
curriculum 

• Engage entire staff, 
with extra training for 
M/^ teachers 

• Some opinion that a V 
year course would be too 
long; perhaps a semester 
or trimester preferable 


• M/E camouflaged m 
extant courses (English, 
health, etc.) 

• Regular basis 

• M/E should be a 7th- ^ 
grade requirement 

« 


Awareness of and attitude 
toward existing M/E 
curricfa 


• Awareness: family-Uving, 
health, hygiene courses 

• Altitude: negative (not 
V broad enough in scope) 

• Need for teacher training 

' - 


• Awarenes:^: * health 
and hygiene courses 

• Attitude: negative (in- 
adquate or nqnexistent) 

4 


* A^reness: sex- 

educatipn, death-and-^ 
dying, racial -equality »^ 
courses 

91, Altitude: rtegative (in- 
adequate, although 
minlrity opposition ex- 
pre«ed to sex education 
at jr. high level) 


• Awareness: "charm** and 
leadership courses; 
minimal awarer^s 

• Attitude: negative (in- 
adequate) 



Appendix 3 (continued) 





PhiUddphia 

" ■ , 1 ' ■ 


1 

Merr^^his 


Minncapolfs 


. 'Los Angeles 


Wh^t values (if any) should 

be learned? 

. . / •■ ■ * 

■ - .— — 1- * 


• Consideration for others 
tthrou^ role-piaying), 
although laifting effects, 
considered doubtful 

• Self-reVpect* 

• Common values of 
world rdtgions 


Honesty 

• Racial tolerance 

• MinofHy opinion for 
emphasis on commw- 
ality, not unique 
individuality ' 


• Sdf-rcspect 


• Honesty 

• Respect for prc^rty 

• Self-pride ^ 

• Self -awareness * 


Appropriate source pf the 
vailies involved in schix>l^ 
instruction 

'r ■ 


• Peers sharing vafi^s 

• Teachers (need for care- 
ful teacher selection) 

• Materials (must be 


• Group Split on desira-* 
biUty of peers sharing 
values (self-revefation 
issue) 

• Teachers (guiding role, 
not imposing values) 

• Materials (must be / 

student-relevant and ( 
deal with current issues) 


• Teachers 

• Materials 

• Parents 

• Students 

• Historical figures 


• ."[eachers (since students 
too young to reason for 
themselves) 

• Materials *toas^st 
teachers 


Scff-actuali/ation vs. 
soclaiization as primary 
goai of M/E ' 


• Scxialization primary,' 
learn social rules 

✓ 


• Socialization primary, 
but both important 


• Both, with self-actual iza- 
ticxi chronologically • 
preceding socialization 
(though opinion divided) 


• Both, with self-actualiza- 
tion chronologically pre- 
cedmg social ization 




• Behavioral change 

• Use of values, not simply 
awareness 


• Both behavioral change 
^ and irrtreased under- 
standing of moral 
behavior 

• Moral r^easoning 

• Improved moral be- 
havior (developn^nt of ' 

. moral reasoning, con- 
sideration for others, 
moral-behavior skilly seen 
as taking^years, perhaps 
generations) ^ 


• Both behavioral 'change 
and ii^ereased under- 
standing of mora! 
behavior 


• Both behavioral change 
"'and increased under- 
standing of moral 
behavior, wi^ the latter 
perceived as the major 
goal \. 
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Ap pend f X 3 ( cont in ued ) 



> 


Pfi t i2H#4 nil 1 a 




Miniieaf>olis 




Rdatcjlness to age-group 


• .Ye>, unanimous* 


• Yes (relate \g cory 
, temporary figures, • 
ideas), unanimous 


• ^ ^ 

* Yes, unanimous 

1 . 


• Yes» unanimous 


Self-reveaiing nature of 
some M/E-reUted 


• Acceptable 

♦ 


• Opinion divided, al- 
-though ^en as possible 
problem 


f Negative (although 
1 several favored self- 
V fcvelaticKi 

. methodoi ogles) 


• Acceptable, although 

negative to forced self- 
. revelation 


What to avoid in M/E' 

1 


• ReHgton 

• Rigid program • 

• Use of the terms moral 
or ethicd in program 
title- 


m Self-reveiation of values 
V (although opinion 
Miwided) ^ 

• Teaching specific topics 
(e-g., moral reaspning) 

• "Impositton of values 


• Religion 

• Race 

• Sex 

• Family-revelation 

• Self-reveiation 

• Values clarification for 
immature age groups ^ 


• Reli^pn 

f 
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HLP iNSTRUSjlONAL PROGRAMS COMPLETED 

■ ' Achievement Competence Training: Tciaching children skilis for setting and achieving their own goals^ 

HtPiNSTRUCTJONAL PROGRAMS iN PROGRESS 

Skills for Ethical Action: Teaching children skills for ethical/moral action • , 

, language of Personal Experience: Teaching children skills for identifying and dealing constructively 
with aspects of their tntrapersonal. experience . » 

' ' ' . • 

Testing Interpenonaf Hypotheses: Teaching children skills for interpersonal relationships 
Af</Af/>j^ /w</|/w^/?fs.' Teaching children ^kills for critical thinking 

leaking Oranges: Teaching children skills for open-ended cfeative problem solving, with emphasis on 
future social issues (futurism) . * ^ \ 
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